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CHAPTER VIII—NANCY SLOWBURY RELATES THE HISTORY OF 
HER GIRLHOOD TO THE PATROON. 

“Dean!” exclaimed the patroon, with a start of painful 

surprise. ‘“ Dead!” he repeated. “ Poor Miles! [little 

thought to find him already dead.” 

Men are singularly constituted beings. Hardly two 
hours had elapsed since Mr. Van Broek had honestly 
believed that Miles Slowbury had been many years dead. 
If he had been informed but a few days before that he 
had been mistaken, and that his old acquaintance was 
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still living, and on the following day had read an account 
of his sudden death, he would have experienced a feeling 


of relief and satisfaction. Only a few minutes earlier 
he would gladly, had he possessed the power, have 
banished the man he was hastening to visit to the utter- 
most corner of the earth, and kept him there a close 
prisoner for life; and possibly, had he read in the extra 
he had purchased that Miles Slowbury had been killed 
on the spot by the accident that had befallen him, he 
would not have deeply grieved; yet he now felt for the 
moment 4s‘great a shock as though he had heard of the 
sudden death of a beloved friend. It however quickly 
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passed away, and was followed by a sensation of relief, 
which in its turn was succeeded by feelings of doubt 
and dread lest words had already been #poken by the 
now dead man whieh might create suspicion, and be 
productive of serious ‘trouble to himself. 

The young woman regarded her unknown visitor 
earnestly, and with a look of surprise. She had been 
struck with the tone of sympathy expressed in the 
stranger’s voice, and with his look of concern, and his 
familiar mention of her deceased uncle’s name. 

“Were you acquainted with my uncle Miles, sir?” 
she asked, perceiving that he remained silent after his 
first expressions of surprise and sorrow. 

“Yes,” answered the patroon; “that is, if he be the 
Miles Slowbury whom I met in India many years ago. 
I heard but an hour or two since of the accident he met 
with yesterday, and I hastened to the hospital to learn 
whether it was the person I had known of old who had 
been injured, and to offer such service as I might be 
able to afford. The steward of the hospital directed me 
here.” 

“Tt is very kind on your part, sir,” said the young 
woman. “My poor uncle had not many friends. He 
has been absent in India these twenty years, and only 
returned to America a few weeks ago.” 

“ Twenty years!” said the patroon. “I was right in 
my surmise ‘then. I thought it impossible that two 
individuals should bear the same somewhat uncommon 
Christian and surnames.” 

“ You are not a doctor, then, sir, I presume,” said 
the young:woman. “But will you not step in?” ‘The. 
conversation had hitherto been carried. on «at ‘the door. 
“Tt is @ poor place into which to dmvite:s gentleman to 
enter,” she added. “But perhaps you would like to 
see my poor uncle?” 

The patroon accepted the invitation, and seated ‘him- 
self on @ chair the young women ‘placed for ‘him. 

It was a tolerably large:room, but,as its ‘tenant had. 
said, it was, indeed,.a poor place. Whe fieor was un-: 
covered, except by a small-scrap of carpet beneath ‘tho 
solitary window ; and, though the weotlen ‘boards were | 
clean, they were ragged and worn, in some places even 
into holes. The walls and ceiling, which hail pro-. 
bably been whitewashed when the house was ‘built, did 
not look as if they had been touched since, andimamany | 
places the plaster had fallen away, leaving ‘the ‘bare | 
laths exposed. ‘Three or four chairs, a:chest of drawers, 
a table that had seen better days, a cast-iron stove* | 
from which the smoke was conveyed to the chimney ‘by , 
pipes which ran through a ‘hole in the wall, a few cheap 
pictures on the walls, a row of plates and dishes and | 
other crockery on a shelf at one end of the room, and a 
bed, which stood in an opposite recess, comprised the 
entire furniture. But, so far as it had lain in the power 
of the occupant of this wretched apartment, everything 
was scrupulously neat and clean, and the crockery and 
the few pictures, which were the only articles of orna- 
mental furniture in the room, were arranged to the best 
advantage. The stove, in which a small fire was burn- 
ing—for the autumnal evenings were beginning to grow 
chill—was well polished, and the curtains, and counter- 
pane and pillow-cases on the bed, were neatly spread, 
and as fresh and clean as if they had been newly washed. 
‘Two of the chairs near the stove were occupied by two 
aged Irish crones, apparently inmates of the crazy 
tenement, who had been attracted to the room by that 
strange morbid feeling, so frequently found to exist 





* The severe cold of the winters in the Northern States renders stoves 





necessary. Grates are rarely seen, unless in the better class of houses, 
where they are used jointly with stoves, 
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among females of their class, which leads them, ghoul- 
like, to scent out the chamber of death, and to gleat, as 
it were, over the presence of a corpse. They had been 
trained in many a “wake” in the “ould” country. Tt was 
one of ‘these women who, probably anticipating @ visit 
from some one of ‘her ‘cronies; hatl spoken when the 
patroon first tapped at the door. These wretched, tooth- 
less, wizened hags, whose wrinkled visages, and scant, 
gray, tangled, elf-like locks, streaming over their skeleton 
shoulders, rendered them no inapt personification of the 
fabled witches of Macbeth, were drinking whiskey, which 
they poured from an old spoutless teapot into a cracked 
teacup, both of which articles, as well as the spirits, they 
had brought in with them. They were talking and 
crooning in mournful tones as they crouched, almost 
bent double, before the fire, or occasionally rocked them- 
selves to and fro. 

The room was dimly lighted by two flaring tallow 
candles placed on a stool at the foot of the bed, which 
disclosed the dismal outlines of the figure of the corpse, 
decently covered with a clean white sheet, and stretched 
upon the bed, and also the slender form of a little girl, 
apparently about-six or seven years of age, who knelt at 
the bedside, her face buried in the counterpane, and her 
bright golden hair streaming over her neck and shoulders. 
The child uttered neither word nor moan, but an occa- 
sional hysterical seb, succeeded by a perceptible tremor, 
which seemed to shoot through her slender frame, 
attested to the intensity of her sorrow. 

“ Whisha now,«ilama,” croaked onewf ‘the old hags, 
as a sob louder than usual caught her ear; “av ye'd 
jist sip the laste dhrop ov whiskey it ud-cure the grief 
vand dhry up yer ‘tears. ‘Och, bui ‘the whiskey is the 
ccratur to cheer the @isthressed heart ! Come now, 
acushla, jist the laste ‘taste in ‘the worrld.” 

‘Whe:child only answered with a:shudder and a long- 
a@rawn ‘sigh, and the young woman begged her evidently 
unwelcome visitors to desist from importuning the poor 
little thing. “Of you will ‘but leave her alone, poor 
@etling,” she added, “ perhaps she'll sob herself to 

“Thin ‘take a taste yerself, dear,” replied the hag. 
““ Shure “fis the best cure in the worrld for the sorrer and 
‘throutile. It'll warm the heart ov yes, alanna.” 

The young woman, however, declined the -well-meant 
“offer, anil fhe two old crones helped themselves to the 
last drains of the vile spirits that remained in the 


“The place looked dismal enough. So thought the 
jpatroon, as he cast his eyes around the comfortless 
room, ‘and noted the murky walls and smoke-stained 
ceiling, and the angular outlines of the corpse stretched 
on the bed, anil ‘the weeping child, and the two squalid, 
half-tipsy hags near the stove, and the flaring, smoking 
candles whose dismal glare rendered all this poverty 
and misery dimly visible. Dismal and poverty-stricken 
enough it appeared, despite the evident endeavours on 
the part of the poor tenant of the chamber to make it as 
decent as possible. The visitor’s eyes now rested upon 
the young woman, who had risen from her seat and gone 


to the bedside, and was striving to comfort the chilé,. 


stroking her glossy, silky hair, and patting her head 
and whispering gentle words in her ear. He ‘noted, 
now that he had an opportunity to scrutinize her 
appearance more narrowly, that her features were 
comely and even handsome, although her face was pale 
and griefworn, and her dress, though clean and neatly 
worn, was threadbare and faded. He had heretofore 
remarked the superiority.of her mamners-and language 
to her apparent condition, and he wondered what had 
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ought her to such poverty, and what was the real 
ganection-that existed between her and Miles Slowbury 
nd the child; for it ywas inexplicable to him that a 
niece, Whom the dead man could not have known before 
his recent return to America—for she must have been a 
mere infant, if, indeed, she was born, when last he had 
qitted his native shores—should take so much interest 
inhim as to bring him home from the hospital to die at 
her miserable lodgings. 

The young woman, who had succeeded in pacifying 
the poor child, but who could not induce her to leave 
the bedside, kissed her and returned to her seat. 
Neither she nor her visitor had exchanged a word with 
ach other since the latter had entered the room. Each 
was apparently waiting to be addressed by the other, 
ad the silence was growing awkward. Mr. Van Broek, 
in fact, knew not how to. introduce the subject upon 
which he wished to speak. The young woman, how- 
ever, presently afforded him the opportunity he sought, 
though in a way he little expected. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” she said, “but I have 
been thinking, since you have been in the room, that 
you, perhaps, are Mr. Van Broek ?” 

“I—yes—that is my name,” stammered forth the 
patroon, with a slight change of colour, and with a 
degree of agitation that he was unable wholly to conceal. 
“Twas not aware,’ he went on—‘“ that is, I did not 
think I was known to you?” 

Had the young woman, who was seated opposite her 
visitor, been a skilful physiognomist, she might have 
read, in the expression of his features, in the nervous 
twitching of his nostrils and the corners of his mouth, 
and in the furtive glance of his eyes, that he was not a 
little troubled and alarmed at her knowledge of his name. 
But Nancy Slowbury was no skilful physiognomist. She 
was simply a young woman—a very young woman to 
have become so careworn and weary-looking—who had 
evidently seen better days, yet who bore her poverty 
uncomplainingly, and made the best of such poor means 
as she possessed. 

She attributed the agitation of her visitor to his grief 
at the death of her uncle and his sympathy with her- 
self, and she felt grateful to him. Poor thing! she 
had had so few friends during her brief experience 
of life that she was thankful and grateful for the least 
show of friendship or sympathy. It was under the 
impulse of these feelings, therefore, that she replied— 

“It was but a surmise on my part, sir. I could think 
of no one else who was likely to interest himself in my 
poor uncle.” 

“What, may I ask,” said Mr. Van Broek, as if with 
an effort, “ induced you-to make this surmise P” 

The young woman glanced towards the two old crones 
who were seated by the stove. 

“ Perhaps, sir,” she answered, in a lower tone of voice, 
“you would not choose that I should speak before these 
people; though I don’t know that a gentleman, such as 
you appear to be, will care for them. - But I do not care 
that my poor uncle’s affairs shall be made the gossip of 
the neighbourhood, as they would be if they got hold of 
anything relating to them. They foreed themselves 
upon me, sir,” she added, apologetically. ‘“ I do not asso- 





ciate with them. They came partly out of curiosity, 
and, perhaps, partly out of kindness, and I did not refuse 
them admission; for, after all, it is dreadful to be alone 
in the presence of death.” 

“ Cannot you persuade them to leave the room ?” asked 
the patroon, “You might get them to return by-and- 


by. I should like to speak a few words with you re- 
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“T do not wish them to return, sir,” answered the 
young woman. “Yet I dare not. bid them go. They 
might become violent and abusive. Scenes of violence 
are common in this neighbourhood, and such a scene 
would be shocking here just now.” She glanced, as 
she spoke, towards the bed where her uncle’s corpse 
lay. 
“My good women,” said the patroon, rising from his 
seat, and approaching the old hags, who were now croon- 
ing in a melancholy tone over the empty tea-pot, and 
knowing no other way to induce them to move quickly, 
—‘ My good women, you seem to be here for the mourn- 
ing. I see you have drunk up your liquor. Here is 
half-a-dollar. Go and get yourselves a glass of some- 
thing hot and strong.” 

This was making bad worse; but, muttering blessings, 
which had as well been curses, on the stranger’s head, 
the two hags hobbled out of the room; and then the 
young woman said, “I did not care to speak before them, 
sir; but since you have been sitting here I have thought 
it might be yourself that my uncle Miles came back from 
India purposely to see.” 

“To see me /” exclaimed the patroon, again betray- 
ing symptoms of agitation. “ Why, then, did he not 
make his return known to me? What reasons have you 
for thinking that such was your uncle’s purpose? Did 
he ever speak to you of me?” 

“No, sir,” replied the young woman. “It was not 
until this morning, indeed, that I knew the name of 
Van Broek; and it was not until you had seated your- 
self in this poor room that I associated the name with 
you.” 

“Explain yourself, young woman,” said Mr. Van 
Broek, reseating himself, with an assumed air of com- 
posure and indifference. ‘“ How long had your uncle 
been in New York when this unfortunate accident befell 
him ?” 

“Five weeks have not yet elapsed, sir, since he ar- 
rived,” said Nancy Slowbury, “and since then he has 
been living with me, and sleeping in the adjoining room, 
which he hired the day after he landed.” 

“You could hardly have remembered your uncle,” 
said the patroon, “if he has not visited America since 
he left the country twenty years ago. You are not more 
than twenty years of age P” 

“Twenty-one years old, sir,” replied Nancy. “ But, 
as you say, I had no personal knowledge of my poor 
uncle. I know not even what was his occupation in 
India; but I know, as you, sir, are perhaps aware, that 
some years ago he met with a sad reverse of fortune, 
and has since led a life of constant struggling with mis- 
fortune.” 

“T am aware that Miles Slowbury was at one time in 
@ position to do well in India,” said Mr. Van Broek ; 
“but I lost sight of him many years ago, and stbse- 
quently heard that he had died. But pray go on with 
your story, Miss Slowbury. I amanxious to know why 
you associate your uncle’s return from India with a 
desire to see me.” 

“T may be quite mistaken, sir,” continued the young 
woman. “My story is a brief and a sad one; but, if 
you care to listen, I will explain my reasons for thinking 
as I do.” 

The patroon inclined his head in token of assent, and 
Nancy Slowbury related the following brief sketch of 
her life. 

“My uncle,” she began, “was my deceased father’s 
elder brother. My mother died when I was an infant, 
and at her death, my father, who had a fair practice as 





lative to my—to your uncle.” 


a physician in the country, removed to New York city. _ 
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When I was about fourteen years old my father died, 
somewhat suddenly, and I came home from school to 
attend his funeral. I did not afterwards return to school. 
Until that period I had had no idea of the state of my 
father’s circumstances; but I found that he had died in 
great poverty, and had -left me absolutely penniless. 
My uncle Miles had been in the habit of sending both 
myself and my father valuable presents from India, and 
I have reason to believe now that my father’s circum- 
stances became impoverished after his removal from the 
country, and that my uncle not only contributed largely 
towards my father’s support, but likewise kept me at 
school. I had been taught to think a great deal of my 
uncle from a child; and when I was left an orphan he 
became all in allto me. I could not recollect that I had 
ever seen him; nevertheless, I had pictured to myself 
his form and features, and now he was father and uncle 
and brotherto me. He was the only relation I had—so 
far as I knew—in all the wide world. In my distress I 
wrote to him, and told him of my destitute condition, 
and I received by the return mail a kind letter in reply. 
He sent me a little money, but he spoke of his own 
altered circumstances, and said his chief regret was, 
that now, when I needed assistance more than ever I 
had done, he was less than ever able to befriend me as 
he would wish to do. I had, therefore, to help myself 
as best I could. No easy task for a girl of fourteen, 
who had been well brought up, and who was without 
friends. I was too young, and my education had not 
been sufficiently perfected, to enable me to take the place 
of a governess; I had learnt no useful art, and I was 
quite unfitted for manual labour. However, I will not 
now speak of that bitter period of my life. It is enough 
to say, that, by taking in a little plain sewing, and by 
book-folding, and various similar occupations, I con- 


trived, after a while, to maintain myself decently. My 


uncle wrote to me frequently. He always wrote kindly 
and hopefully, and sometimes sent me a little money. 
I did pretty well, until I over-exerted myself and fell 
sick, and was obliged to go to the hospital. When I 
became convalescent, I found that I had spent nearly all 
my little savings; and as I was still too feeble for close 
work, I soon fell into the deepest distress, and was com- 
pelled to remove to these miserable lodgings. I leave 
you to imagine what sufferings I have endured—to what 
humiliations I have been subjected. I have known what 
it is to feel the keenest pangs of hunger, and sometimes 
I have not been able to earn wherewith to pay the rent 
of this wretched apartment, and did not know but that 
I might be turned out into the streets, without a mo- 
ment’s warning, to wander through the night, without 
shelter from the rain and cold. I was often sorely 
tried. But I am thankful indeed that I was preserved 
in many troubles. 

“For two years I had not heard from my uncle. I 
believed that I was alone in the world; when, one day, 
in the hour of my bitterest trial, I received a letter 
directed in his well-known handwriting, and bearing 
the Calcutta postmark. It contained an order for fifty 
dollars ; and, what rejoiced me still more than the re- 
ceipt of the money I so much needed, my uncle wrote 
that he was coming home—that by the time that I re- 
ceived his letter he should be well on his way. He 
wrote that he was still poor—so poor that, when he had 
sent me the fifty dollars, and paid his passage-money to 
New York, he would be almost penniless; but he added 
that I need not trouble myself about that, for he had the 
means of helping himself as soon as he should arrive in 
the United States. 


He did not want much, he said—only sufficient help to 





enable him to take a small farm in the country, where 
he and I could live quietly and happily together; ang 
this help, he said, he could claim from a friend. He 
concluded by saying that, two months after the date on 
which I received the letter, I might look daily for his 
arrival. 

“T never felt so happy as I felt that day, and during 
the two months that followed. My health became 
almost completely restored,and I looked forward with 
ecstasy to the time when I should leave the crowded city 
for ever, and take up my abode with my uncle in the 
quiet country. The two months expired, and, almost to 
the day, I received a letter which informed me that my 
uncle had arrived off Sandy Hook, and that the ship 
would be at her wharf in New York early the next 
morning. Iwas in an ecstasy of joy. That night } 
scarcely slept, and day had hardly begun to break the 
next morning ere I was down to the Battery to await 
the vessel’s arrival. Several ships were entering the 
harbour, and I asked an old sailor if he knew which was 
the ‘ Georgian’ (that was the name of the vessel that 
my uncle was on board of). The man pointed out one 
of the largest of the vessels. 

“* That is she,’ he said; ‘she’s from India.’ 

**¢ To which wharf will she come?’ I asked. 

“** Most likely,’ said the sailor, ‘she'll lie out in the 
stream awhile before she comes into the wharves.’ 

“T explained that I had a relation—a passenger on 
board the ship, and asked how I could get on board to 
see him; and the man told me that the passengers 
would be landed at a wharf near the Battery; and he 
pointed out the spot. 

“Thither I went, and waited until the ship came.to 
an anchor; and, though it seemed to me to be a very 
long time first, in course of time boats began to leave 
the ship with the passengers and their baggage. 

“TI looked earnestly at each passenger, as, one after 
another, they stepped out of the boats and ascended the 
steps to the wharf. I had pictured my uncle to resemble 
my father, and I saw no one whom I could suppose was 
he whom I sought. Some went away immediately with 
their friends, and others seemed to be expecting friends 
to meet them who had not come. Among these latter 
was a tall, sun-browned, heavily-bearded man, about 
forty years of age, who was leading a pretty, fair-haire¢ 
child by the hand. I had not the least idea that this 
man could be my uncle, and, almost ready to cry with 
disappointment, I was about to return home, for no 
more boats seemed to be leaving the ship, when this 
man, who had once or twice looked hard into my face 
as he passed me by, came up to me and said— 

“*Ts your name Slowbury, miss ?” 

“Tt is,” I replied. ‘Iam looking for my uncle; are 
you acquainted with him, sir ?” 

“«* Why, my dear Nancy,’ cried the stranger, throwing 
his arms round my neck and kissing my forehead, ‘I 
am your uncle Miles! Don’t you recognise me? But 
of course you don’t. How should you ?” 

“I recognised a resemblance to my father’s voice ir 
that of the speaker, and I was rejoiced to see my uncle, 
though I was still a little disappointed in his personal 
appearance; but that disappointment quickly passed 
away. 

“t think he guessed the thoughts that were passing 
through my mind, for presently he smiled and said— 

“* You didn’t expect to find your uncle such a rough- 
looking fellow, Nancy ?” 

« ¢T fancied you would be more like my father, uncle,’ I 
replied; ‘and I had no idea that you were married.’ 

“* Married!’ he exclaimed. Then he added, laughingly; 
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‘Oh, ah—yes. You didn’t expect to see your cousin, 
eh? Well, you must look upon her as your sister, 
Nancy. ‘You'll tind her a good little girl;’ and he led 
the little girl to me, that I might take hold of one of 
her hands. 

“ And she 4s a dear little child, sir,” said the young 
woman, earnestly. “I love heras much asI could have 
loved a little sister if it had pleased God to give me one. 
But she is neither a sister nor a cousin.” 

“Not your cousin,” interrupted Mr. Van Broek. 
* She is not then the daughter of Miles Slowbury ?” 

“No, sir,” replied Nancy. 

“ Whose child is she, then, that your uncle should have 
taken so much interest in her as to bring her from 
India with him ?” 

“That I do not know, sir.” 

« Are her parents living, or is she an orphan ?” 

“That I cannot say either, sir. My uncle never 
directly told me so, yet I have sometimes thought, from 
what he has hinted, that she has a father living either 
in India or in the United States. However, I cannot say 
that it is so.” 

“‘Tt is strange,’ said my uncle, after we had walked 
a short distance, ‘but, though a very little thought 
would have told me that you must be grown a young 
woman, I, when I landed, was looking about me for a 
little girl to call me uncle not much bigger than little 
Alice here. That is why I did not recognise you sooner, 
my dear !’ 

“Well, sir,’ said Nancy, “to make my story short, 
for you will be tired of listening to matters which possess 
interest only to myself, my uncle told me when we 
reached home (and he was surprised to find me in such 
miserable lodgirgs) that he had very little money, but 
that he had no doubt that the old friend he expected to 


meet would be only too glad to pay him the debt he 
owed him, and then we should go into the country to a 
farm that he intended to rent or purchase.” 

“Why did your uncle not go at once to this friend P” 
asked Mr. Van Broek, whose impatience would not let 
him listen calmly to the young woman’s explanations. 


“TI cannot rightly say, sir,” she replied. “ My uncle, 
like my poor father, was very incommunicative. Only 
sometimes, when he was irritated or impatient, he would 
drop hints, from which I was able to gather some mean- 
ing; and I have an idea that, after he wrote the letter 
which announced to me that he was about to return to 
the United States, he was disappointed in not obtaining 
some address, which, I imagine, was the address of the 
father, or at least of some relation of the child’s, and 
that he wished to get this address before he sought out 
the friend he spoke of. I know that for a fortnight 
after his return he was continually searching post-office 
directories, and making inquiries of strangers whom he 
met; yet, though always kind and affectionate in his 
conduct and behaviour both to me and the child, he 
never confided anything relating to his family affairs to 
either of us; and dear little Alice believed him to be her 
father, and now mourns him as such. 

“ At length, about a fortnight ago, my uncle, who had 
been abroad all day, returned home in the evening in a 
very bad temper. It was the first time 1 had ever seen 
him out of temper, and the first time I had seen 
him in the slightest degree elevated by drink. Even 
then. he was kind as ever to the child and to me, but 
trom what he said I fancied that, tired of vain re- 
searches after information relative to the friends or rela- 
tions of little Alice, he had determined to go to the 
friend to whom he had alluded in his letter, and make 
known to him his presence in New York. I gathered 
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from his words that, excited by drink, ne had conceived 
the idea that this friend, from whom he had expected so 
much, had either slighted him or had denied himself to 
him; for it appeared that in his unwonted excitement 
he had forced himself into the presence of a lady at the 
Astor House, and had said something to this lady that 
he deeply regretted, and subsequently had been ejected 
from the hotel. The next day he was very unwell, and 
he grew worse and worse until he was obliged to take 
to his bed, and for ten days he was unable to rise. He 
was subject, he told me, to these sudden attacks of ill- 
ness after any undue excitement; and, sir” (the young 
woman’s voice was broken with emotion as she spoke 
the words), “he went abroad yesterday afternoon for the 
first time since he was taken ill and met with the acci- 
dent which caused his death. No doubt he was too 
weak, from the effects of his illness, to get out of the way 
of the vehicle, which struck him down and passed over 
him.” 

Nancy Slowbury was silent for some moments, and 
before she recommenced her story she rose from her 
seat and went to the child, who had sobbed herself to 
sleep on her knees by the bed-side. 

“T will put the poor little thing to bed in the next 
room,” she said, with difficulty restraining her tears; 
“it was my poor uncle’s room, but I had him brought 
in here; and Alice and I must sleep in his room to- 
night.” 

She went away with the little girl in her arms, carry- 
ing her as gently and tenderly as a mother would have 
carried a sleeping infant. Presently she returned, 
having partially succeeded in checking the emotion 
which the last words of her story had created. 

*T have laid little Alice, all dressed as she is, on the 
bed,” she said. “ Poor little thing! she is almost dead 
with sleep, and yet the tears are wet on her eyelids, and 
her bosom still heaves with sobs.” 

“TI am afraid I have wearied you, sir,” she went on 
to say, when she had resumed her seat; “but I have 
little more to tell.” 

“Tell me, before you begin again, Miss Slowbury,” 
said the patroon, “on what day of the month was it 
that your uncle called at the Astor House ?” ‘ 

“T cannot say, sir,” replied the young woman; “it 
was about a fortnight ago.” 

“ Think—was it not last Tuesday fortnight ?” 

“Tt was, sir. It was on a Tuesday. I recollect the 
day, though noi the day of the month. My uncle re- 
gretted deeply something that he had said or done on 
that occasion. He spoke of his regret to himself as he 
lay ill; and I think his object in going out so soon, 
while he was still feeble from the effects of his illness, 
was to seek out the gentleman of whom he used to 
speak, and to repair the mischief he had done, or to 
apologize for his conduct. He told me, only this morning, 
after I had brought him home from the hospital, that 
he had called at the hotel again to see the gentleman, 
and had been told that he was absent from home, and 
that the lady (his wife) had removed to Brooklyn 
Heights only a few days before. He was returning 
home, after having made this call, when the accident 
occurred. 

“He seemed,” continued the young woman, “ to be 
uneasy in his mind after I brought him home from the 
hospital. He made me bring him pen, ink, and paper, 
and, suffering as he was, and using his left hand, he 
wrote a short letter, and folded and directed it as well 
as he was able, and then begged me to take the letter 
to Brooklyn at once, and ask that it be immediately 
delivered into the lady’s hands. 
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“ Ah, sir! I did not then know that my poor unclé 
was dying. Idid not suspect that he was even dan- 
gerously injured. I thought that the fractured arm was 
the chief injury he had sustained, and from that he said 
he now felt little pain. Still I objected to leave him 
alone. But he insisted that I should go, and seemed to 
be so anxious that at last I consented. 

“* Take little Alice with you,’ he said; ‘the walk and 
the sail across the ferry will do you both good. The 
lady must have the letter to-day. She will show it to 
her husband on his return, and then he will call.’ 

“*T don’t like to leave you, uncle,’ I said. 
letter might go by post.’ 

*** No,’ he replied; ‘the lady will not get it to-day by 
post, and they said at the hotel that her husband would 
return to-night. To-morrow may be too late.’ 

“* At least, uncle,’ I urged, ‘let little Alice remain 
with you.’ 

“* No, my dear,’ he replied. 
free from pain. Theday isfine. Poor little Alice looks 
pale, as well as you. The walk will cheer you up;’ and 
he added, with a smile, poor fellow! ‘ You can cheer me 
up when you return, my dear; and meanwhile I will 
try and get a little sleep.’ 

“We made ready to go, as best we could, and, before 
we left the room, he called ‘us to him and asked us to 
kiss him. I never had known him todo so before. We 
kissed him—little Alice and I—and, before I closed the 
door, I said that I hoped he would sleep quietly until 
we came back. 

“IT went-to Brooklyn Heights and delivered the letter 
(which was directed to ‘Mrs. Van Broek, Stuyvesant 
House’) into the hands of a man-servant, and requested 
him to take it to the lady directly; ‘for,’ said I, ‘it may 
contain matter of importance.’ And then I hurried 
back home with little Alice. 

“T felt strangely uneasy, though I could not tell why, 
for I had not been much more than an hour absent; 
but, oh, sir, you may imagine—I cannot describe my 
grief and dismay, and the terror and anguish of poor 
little Alice, when, on entering the room on our return, 
we found my poor, unfortunate, kind, generous uncle 
lying dead in his bed.” 


‘The 


‘I feel quite easy, and 





ENGLISH AND CHINESE CUSTOMS. 
(Communicated by a Resident at Shanghae.) 
A Great deal has been said about the contrast between 
European and Chinese customs; so much so that, in 
order to determine what may be the latter in any con- 
tingency, it is generally held sufficient to consider what 


would be the exact converse of the former. Every one 
has heard that, while the ladies of England compress 
their waists, those of the Flowery Land compress their 
feet; that, while we bury our dead, the Chinese—at 
least, those of the north—leave the coffins above ground; 
and that white robes, instead of being as in England 
associated with marriage and rejoicing, are in China 
the emblems of mourning and woe. 

But this rule of contraries is by no means universally 
applicable. ‘The Chinese have many sayings and cus- 
toms which, if not in precise conformity with, bear at 
least a singular resemblance to, our own; many of those, 
too, which at a first glance appear opposed, evince on 
closer consideration a similarity in principle, however 
different they may be in detail. 

Few, probably, who have not visited China imagine 
that the homely amusement of blindman’s-buff is 
equally a favourite there asin England. Inthe northern 





provinces ity is chiefly in vogue among boys, prebably 
because the practice of compressing the feet of the girls, 
which is so universal in the north, renders it almost im- 
possible for them to joim in a game requiring no small 
amount of activity. But in the south, especially in the 
Kwantung province, where this barbarous practice is less 
in favour, celestial ladies, who almost all retain more or 
less of the child in their composition, play it with the 
heartiest enjoyment. Blindman’s-buff. loses none of its 
joviality at their hands: there are the same shrieks.of 
laughter, the same frantic endeayours. to avoid being 
caught, and the same uncharitable delight on the part 
of the other players when an unlucky dame falls into 
the hands of her pursuer. If a fair damsel who has 
had her instep curved, and been deprived of the use 
of her toes, do venture into the ring, she is quickly 
upset by her more agile companions, and, crawling out 
of the crowd, regains her feet as best she can, laughing 
as though she thought her mishap the most enjoyable 
incident inthe game. The lords of the creation neither 
join in nor act as spectators of the romp: their sense of 
dignity and sense of propriety would probably both. be 
outraged by so doing; but the ladies do not seem to 
enjoy themselves the worse for their absence, and, as 
cringline and flounces have not yet made their way into 
the Far East, display an activity which their Western 
sisters would find it difficult to imitate. 
Punch-and-Judy is no less a common and favourite 
amusement than blindman’s-buff. The romantic adven- 
tures and intelligent conversation of the characters 
may differ much from those which delight servant-girls 
and gaping children at home, but the idea is unmistak- 
ably the same in both countries, and the manner of 
representation differs very slightly. Chinese performers 
wander about with their impedimenta on their backs in 
much the same way as those who follow the same pro- 
fession in England. They do not, however, travel so 
enterprisingly over the country, but parade the streets 
in a certain city or district, and give a representation 
either at a spot where a prospect presents itself of 
attracting a crowd, or in the courtyard of. a house 
whose occupants have specially retained their services. 
On the whole, I think the Chinese performance is 
more elaborate than the English: more characters are 
engaged, and it partakes more of the nature of a dra- 
matic display, in which puppets are the actors instead 
of menand women. Mandarins, priests, soldiers, women, 
ghosts, and occasionally even wild animals, make their 
appearance, and go through a regular drama in the 
extraordinary squeaking tones which seem to be con- 
sidered natural to puppets in the East as in the Wesi.. 
Here, as in England, fierce-looking dolls appear with 
enormous sticks, or, it may be, swords or three-pronged 
spears, and brandish them furiously, as though they 
intended to annihilate everybody; they toss them up 
and catch them with marvellous dexterity, and belabour 
their opponents with the heartiest good-will. I have 
seen one piece performed of far higher pretensions than 
any English Punch-and-Judy player ever dreamed of 
attempting. ‘The scene lay at Hang-chow, five hundred 
years ago, when a priest of noted sanctity dwelt in the 
principal one of the many temples which then stood on 
the banks of the Si-hu. He joined little in the conver- 
sation, sitting rather in tranquil superiority, gazing ab 
the doings of the other actors. Two women first ap- 
peared on the stage in the costume of the epoch, and 
were sent by him to the bottom of the lake for a certain 
period, though whether as a punishment for any short- 
coming, or as an act of kindness to enable them to make 
acquaintance with the world of fishes, it was’ impossible 
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to make out. However this may be, they soon after 
came back to the world as nymphs, in cockle-shells, 
which opened as they arrived in the presence of the 
great priest, and the nymphs stepped out to do him 
homage, returning afterwards beneath the waves. A 
powerful sorceress next appeared, who possessed the 

wer of compelling rain or wind at pleasure ; a spirit, too, 
came forth at her call, and indulged in various eccen- 
tricities, during which a crowd of other characters assem- 
bled. Eventually the sorceress placed herself alongside 
of the priest, and a grand fight took place before them, 
in which the human mainspring of all these performances 
kept some half-dozen’ puppets moving, with admirable 
dexterity. Throughout all appeared at intervals the 
genuine Punch as we know him in England, dressed 
Chinese-fashion, of course, and carrying a big sword 
instead of a stick, but giving vent to the same extra- 
ordinary sounds, holding his weapon in the same way, 
and wriggling himself about in the same reckless man- 
ner, with the same propensity for belabouring divers 
individuals, and sometimes with the same unhappy 
results, as in the standard performance at home. The 
ghost, too, comes back to frighten him, succeeding equally 
effectually, and the same constant conversation is kept 
up among the performers in the same singular tones. 
The remarks may or may not be so witty: it is nearly 
impossible for a foreigner to understand them. Chinese 
is not an easy language to comprehend at the best of 
times ; but when its phonic peculiarities are increased by 
the singular nasal inflexions considered necessary to 
adapt it to the throats of puppets, it becomes hopelessly 
unintelligible. 

The country people in England have a very old, and 
not unpoetical, saying that 


** Mareh winds and April showers 


Bring forth May flowers.’’ 
The Chinese have equally appreciated the latter, though 
I have never heard allusion made to the former influence. 
The “ flower-rain,” which falls during the third moon 
of their year, is a more concise, but not less pretty 
expression of the same idea. 

While speaking of the country people, I may allude 
to another point which the lower classes of the two 
countries have in common—an unlimited belief in ghosts. 
Most nations believe more or less in visible spirits, but 
few, I think, so intensely as the Chinese. Every one 
knows the horror with which an English peasant regards 
the gallows, and the amount of persuasion which would 
have been required to induce him to approach one on a 
dark night, in the old time when the skeletons of 
criminals were left to bleach on them at the cross-roads. 
China has not yet attained to the pitch of enlighten- 
ment which in England now prevents the exposure of 
the remains of criminals after execution, although she 
does practise decapitation instead of hanging. But the 
heads of criminals are still exposed in cages outside the 
gates of cities, and intense superstition effectually pro- 
tects them from violation by unfriendly hands. The 
friends of the deceased will attempt to carry off the relic 
within the first two or three days after the execution, in 
order to bury it; but, if unsuccessful within that period, 
they abandon the attempt. The ghost of the executed 
man haunts the scene of his execution, and ghastly fires 
indicate the spot where the headless trunk lies interred. 

But the ghosts of persons who die under more aus- 
picious circumstances, unassisted by the axe of the exe- 
cutioncr, are also very restless. The number of crackers 
which are required to drive away their spirits, and 
others which are supposed to be attracted by similar 
scenes, from the home in which they died, is in- 
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credible. Fire-work making must bea flourishing trade. 
Strings, several feet in length, of large crackers are 
suspended from along bamboo, and the bottom being 
ignited, they fiz and bang away ‘incessantly for five 
minutes with a deafening noise: the performance is 
repeated at intervals throughout the day. Then, three 
weeks after death, the unhappy. ghost comes back to 
revisit the home it formerly inhabited. If its room’ be 
occupied by a weak-minded person or a woman, it will 
enter, and, though it cannot be seen, will contrive, in a 
number of those incomprehensible ways in which ghosts 
render themselves objectionable, to frighten the unlucky 
tenant. If, however, a man be there, the ghost will be 
afraid of him: sometimes it will see sparks of fire issuing 
from his hair, and, being afraid. to enter, will moan or 
whistle (probably according to the state of the wind) 
through the remainder of the hour. But, though the 
Chinese are thus deeply superstitious, it does not appear 
that they really see ghosts more frequently than people 
in England. They also have special ghosts; which haunt 
places to which they are. attached, or where they have: 
been outraged in the flesh; but their every-day belief 
seems to be rather ina general atmosphere of spirits 
which permeates everywhere, and of which they enter- 
tain a very great, but no more definite or intelligent 
dread than the people of other countries. 

Spirits are supposed to hover in numbers round a 
sick room, and Taouist priests and priestesses drive 
a lucrative trade by professing to see and communicate 
with them and explain their wishes. It frequently hap- 
pens that the ghosts are the spirits of departed relatives, 
who convey, through the medium of them chosen inter- 
preter, their wish that a certain amount of paper money 
and paper clothes be buried, to enable them to proceed 
on a trip which they contemplate, and intimate that the 
invalid will not recover until this has been done. This 
is neither so wasteful nor so expensive a proceeding as 
it may at first sight appear. The paper money is not in 
the form of bank-notes, but in shoes of sycee, into a re- 
semblance to which brown paper is moulded, and covered 
with silver tinsel to make the likeness more striking. 
At certain times, too, tables are laid for the delectation 
of spirits of relations; and, in fine, all through the year, 
attentions too numerous to miention, of the most in- 
genious nature, are paid to spirits, sometimes to drive 
them away, sometimes to attract or propitiate them. 

Amongst the many methods resorted te with the 
former object, the erection of pagodas deserves special 
mention. These edifices, which are religious in cha- 
racter, appear, however, to be constructed principally 
with a superstitious motive. The pagoda is believed to 
oppose the progress of evil spirits, who would otherwise 
sweep over the land and do an infinity of mischief, but 
are arrested in some unexplained manner by this tower 
standing in their way, diverted from their course, and 
scattered. Hence the neighbourhood of pagodas is 
always considered lucky, and they are generally con- 
structed in large cities. Soochow has six of them, 
Soonkiong two, Ningpo one, which is reputed to be 
twelve hundred years old; but they are occasionally to 
be met with in the open country, and then large villages 
are generally clustered around them. Occasionally, 
however, this implicit confidence in the efficacy of 
pagodas to avert evil must receive a rude shock. All 
the pagodas in Kiang-su did not interest the good 
spirits in favour of the inhabitants; nor especially did 
those in Soochow save the city from the most dreadful 
fate that the aggregate malice of all the evil spirits in 
China could have wished it, when it fell into the: hands 
of the Taeping rebels. 
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During the “Arrow” war (so called from the ship 
the capture of which caused the outbreak) at Canton, 
Yeh, who had his full share of the superstition of 
-& superstitious race, after much consideration as to 
what could be the cause of the misfortunes that attended 
the Imperialist arms, eventually, with the aid of some of 
«his inferior mandarins, came to the conclusion that it 
was the absence of a pagoda from a particular island 
which was supposed to be propitiously situated for such 
astructure. A pagoda (a three-storied one) was at once 
erected, but whether it were not high enough to repel 
the evil spirits who were annoying, and attract the good, 
who could protect the city, certain it is that before long 
greater disasters than ever ensued, and Canton fell into 
the hands of barbarians. 

: But a volume might easily be written on the belief of 
the Chinese in spirits. Enough has been said to show 
its intensity, and that the forms of annoyance adopted 
by ghosts in the Celestial Empire, if not precisely similar, 
are at least as undefined and disagreeable as in the 
outer regions of the barbarians. 

The custom of rewarding by a step in rank the 
bearer of despatches announcing a victory also prevails 
in China, though in a slightly modified form, as will be 
seen by the following edict translated from the “ Peking 
Government Gazette :”— 

EDICT. 

“The report of the fall of Hang-chow and Yu-kong was 
yesterday brought to the palace. The official who pre- 
sented it is hereby appointed to the rank of a mandarin 
of the fourth grade.” 

The only difference consists in the fact that the offi- 
cial designated is not the individual who brought the 
despatch from the scene of action, but the official to 
whose duty it fell to deliver it to the Emperor. This is 
explicable by the fact that the actual bearer was a 
courier postman. Hang-chow is some seven hundred 
miles from Peking, and the despatches were forwarded 
according to the usual practice, by relays of couriers, 
who traversed the distance in a marvellously short time. 

Polygamy, as practised in China, of course, and very 
properly, excites the liveliest expressions of abhorrence 
on the part of Europeans. The second wife holds an 
unmistakably inferior position to the first. The grada- 
tion may extend through three, four, or half a dozen 
individuals, in the case of mandarins rich enough to 
support so many wives. The superiority on the part of 
the first wife is, however, always most clearly marked, 
and not dependent on the whim of the husband. The 
ceremony of betrothal, too, is so binding that the fiancée 
is effectually protected from any attempt at desertion to 
which her destined lord might be tempted in a country 
where marriages are arranged de convenance, between 
the parents, without reference to the inclination of the 
children. Actions for breach of promise of marriage 
are unknown, simply because it is imperatively incum- 
bent on the fiancé to take to his house and support his 
betrothed whenever the period contemplated by the 
contract may have arrived, or, if that has been allowed 
to pass, whenever the lady herself may demand it. 





RANDOM NOTES UPON AUTHORS AND 
PUBLISHERS. 


THERE seems to have been an unfriendly spirit between 


authors and their publishers ever since the existence of. 


books; a spirit which it has always been the interest of 
both parties to keep under control, but which is seen 
constantly breaking out on one side or the other, in 








spite of the conventional courtesies of the literary pro- 
fession. Without reverting to the librarii, or literary 
scribes, among the ancient Romans, and their relations 
to the writers who employed them, we shall find sufii- 
cient matter in our own country and our own times to 
illustrate the position of both parties, and their grounds 
of disagreement. The first record on the subject ap- 
pearing in our own literature is the complaint of old 
Chaucer against his scrivener, who, in the days when as 
yet there was no printing, angered the poet by his 
incorrect writing. A modern author would not much 
relish the task of examining the several copies of his 
work, and correcting them with his own hand; yet this 
Chaucer had to do, and he upbraids the scrivener in 
reund terms for his carelessness, bidding him 
: “write more trew ; 
So oft a day I mote thy work renew, 


It to correct, and eke to rub and scrape; 
And all is thorow thy negligence and rape.’’ 


When the 'printing-press came into play, and sent the 
poor scriveners to the wall, the authors got rid of that 
wearisome revising business, after performing it once for 
all in their proof-sheets. The first publishers were also 
booksellers and printers, William Caxton setting the 
example, which for a long time was followed by his rivals 
and his successors; indeed, some centuries elapsed 
before the three professions of printing, publishing, and 
bookselling became separate and distinct. 

In the early days of printing, even the best authors 
received but comparatively small sums for their works, 
and probably the first works printed in England brought 
their authors nothing beyond an increase of reputation. 
This arose partly from the dearth of intelligent readers 
who could afford to purchase books, and partly from the 
want of any law affording protection to copyrights. If 
anything printed became popular, it was sire to be 
pirated by other printers, especially in the case of works 
of small size: a huge folio presented difficulties which 
alarmed the pirates, and made them pause; and it may 
be that the prevalence of folios for so long a period was 
in no slight degree due to the tricks of contraband 
printers. It is not likely that Shakespeare received 
much for copyright: his works, it is well known, were 
pirated by whoever chose to speculate in the venture, 
and sometimes by illiterate printers, whose sole abject 
was the gain it brought them. The small payment 
which Miltor received for his immortal work is known 
to everybody. Dryden, who would have translated 
the “ Paradise Lost” into heroic couplets, if he could 
have induced a bookseller to contract for the job, 
managed matters better. His pay for a long time was 
two guineas per hundred lines of rhymed heroic verse; 
a rate which he afterwards contrived to increase con- 
siderably. Tonson, his publisher, alternately wheedled 
and coaxed, abused and threatened him; sometimes 
sending him fruit and wine, and at others reviling him 
in the fiercest manner. Dryden accuses him of inter- 
cepting his letters, and finally, as the reader may recol- 
lect, took a savage revenge upon him by handing down 
his portrait to posterity in those lines beginning— 

** With leering looks, bull neck, and freckled face,” etc. 

Pope appears to have been more fortunate in his 
publisher, Bernard Lintot, than Dryden was; though he 
did not get so good a remuneration for his original 
writings as Dryden did, if we are to judge from some of 
the accounts which have been yet preserved. Thus the 
“Windsor Forest” brought him but £382 5s., the “ Essay 
on Criticism” but £15; and it is said that he was paid 
at no better rate for the rest of his numerous poems. 

For his “ Homer,” however, he received the large sum 
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of £4244 8s. 75d. Pope made a good stroke of business 
by his“ Homer :” instead of translating the whole him- 
self, he cut it up and put it into several hands. Elijah 
Fenton did a good part of the “ Odyssey” for him, and 
other poor scholars and versifiers took other portions. 
A modern critic describes this proceeding of Pope’s as 
the “most unprincipled transaction. to be met with in 
our literary records ;” and the critic is net far wrong, 
for Pope was pledged im honour to do the work himself. 

The publisher’s vocation grew in importance as litera- 
ture flourished and the habit of beeame more 
general. Dr. Johnson generally speaks well of the book- 
sellers, and not without reason, sinee, according te 
Goldsmith, there was hardly one of them who would 
not have given # hundred guineas for anything to 
whieh the doctor’s name was appended. Spite ef his 
regard for the fraternity, however, Johnson once thrashed. 
a bookseller; the exploit got wind, and it was currently 
reported that the doeter had knocked Osborne dowm in 
his shop with a folio. Johnson took no trouble te con- 
tradict the rumour, but, in mentioning the fact to Boswell, 
said, “ Sir, he was impertinent to me, and I beat him; 
but it was not in his shop: it was in my own chamber.” 

Our illustration recalls a memorable scene which 
Johnson has himself described :— 

“I received one morning,” says Johnson, “a message 
from poor Goldsmith that he was in great distress, 
and, as it was not in his power to come to me, beg~ 
ging that I would come to him as soon as possible. 
I sent him a guinea, and promised to come to him 
directly. I accordingly went as soon as I was dressed, 
and found that his landlady had arrested him for his 
rent, at which he was in a violent passion. I perceived 
that he had already changed my guinea, and had a bottle 
of Madeira and a glass before him. I put the cork into 
the bottle, desired he would be calm, and began to 
talk to him of the means by which he might be exiri- 
cated. He then told me he had a novel ready for the 
press, which he produced to me. I looked into it, and 
saw its merit, told the landlady I should soon return, 
and, having gone to abookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. 
I brought Goldsmith the money, and he discharged his 
rent, not without rating his landlady im a high tone. fer 
having used him so ill.” 

The novel in question was the “ Vicar of Wakefield :” 
the bookseller to whom. Johnson sold itt was: Francis 
Newbery, nephew to John. Strange as it may seem, 
this captivating work, which has obtained and: preserved 
an almost unrivalled popularity in various languages, 
was so little appreciated by the bookseller that he kept 
it by him for nearly two years unpublished ! 

Washington Irving, after referring to this story, 
remarks— 

“ Booksellers are prone to make egregious mistakes as 
to the merit of works in manuscript, and to under- 
value, if not reject, those of classic and enduring exeel- 
lence when destitute of that false brilliancy commonly 
called ‘effect.’ Inthe present instance an intellect vastly 
superior to that of either of the booksellers was equally 
at fault. Dr. Johmson, speaking of the work to Boswell, 
some time subsequent to its publication, observed, ‘I 
myself did-not think it would have had much success. 
It was written and sold to a bookseller before “The 
Traveller,’ but published after, so little expectation had 
the bookseller from it. Had it been sold after “The 
Traveller,’ he might have had twice as much money ; 
though sixty guineas was no mean price.’ 

“ Sixty guineas for the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’! and 
this am be pronounced no mean price by Dr. Johnson, 


at that time the arbiter of British talent, and who had 
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had an opportunity of witnessing the effect of the work 
upon the public mind; for its success was immediate, 
It came out on the 27th of March, 1766; before the end 
of May asecond edition was called for; in three months 
more, a third; and so it went on, widening in a 
popularity that has never flagged.” 

In Johnson’s time, and for a lang period before, the 
practice prevailed of publishing by subscription. This 
method was almost universal in what has been called 
the Augustan age of English: literature; bat it has now 
fallen almost into complete disuse among professional 
writers, many of whom would think themselves disgraced 
in pursuing a plan which has the appearance of soliciting 
faveurs. Few beoks are now published by subscription, 
save: such as are either ef local interest, as city and 
county histories; or such as have to be expensively got 
up; with @ prospect of only limited circulation. Pub- 


lishing by subseription was open ta large abuse: books 
of no value were 


thus brought out at absurdly high 
prices; subseriptions were colleeted in the pretence of 
bringing out works of which mething was ever written 
but the title-page; and unauthorized collectors received 
money for for ng books, and them disappeared. It 
is no wonder that the system ultimately fell tmto dis- 
repute: Still, before it had grown corrupt, it was of 
signal’ service both teanuthors and publishers. Dryden’s 
« Aineid” was published by subscriptiom; so was Pope's 
“Homer;” and, but for the facilities offered by this 


“plan, Matthew Prior might have spent his last years in 


poverty. By the active exertions of his literary friends 
his “ Solomon” was published by subscription, at the 
price of two guineas, whem nearly feur thousand pounds 
was raised, and the necessities ef age thus provided 


> for. 


The history of Sir Walter Scott’s relations with pub- 
lishers would form a very long chapter, upon which we 
must not be tempted to enter: we may quote, however, 
his opinion of publishers as they are set forth in a letter 
to Miss Seward, bearing date Angust 1807. He says, 
“Without any greater degree of fowrberie than, they 
conceive, the long practice of their brethren has ren- 
dered matter of prescriptive right, they continue to clip 
the author’s proportion of profits. dowm te a mere trifle. 

: And yet I do not quite blame the publishers 
when I consider the very singular nature of their” 
mystery. A butcher generally understands something 
of black cattle, and woe betide the jockey who should 
presume to exercise his profession without a competent 
knowledge of horsefiesh. But who ever heard of a 
bookseller pretending to understand the commodity in 
which he dealt? They are the only tradesmen in the 
world who, professedly and by choice, deal in what is 
called ‘a pig im a poke.’ Whem you consider the 
abominable trash which, by sheer ignorance, is pub- 
lished every year, you will readily excuse them for the 
indemnification which they must necessarily obtain at 
the expense of authors of some value.” We suspect that 
the above apology for the publisher's fourberie will be 
more acceptable to the publishers. themselves than to 
the “authors of some value,” who, according to the 
writer, are systematically the compensating victims. 
The fowrberic, or, ix plain English, the cheating habits 
of publishers, it may be averred, were not so general 
even in Scott’s days as to be justly ascribed to the entire 
class of “ gentlemen of the trade.” If some publishers 
have made themselves notorious by their meanness and 
miserly treatment of authors, others have been as nobly 
generous and self-denying; and if some have been 
grossly ignorant of the commodity in which they 


deal, others have known how to exercise a sagacious 
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discrimination. We shall give an illustration of either 
class. 

The poet Crabbe, though praised by Dr. Johnson, and 
exalted by the reviewers, had up to the year 1817 re- 
ceived but very little for his writings. In that year 
two of his friends, one of whom was Samuel Rogers, the 
author of “The Pleasures of Memory,” undertook to 
negotiate the sale of them, and with that view applied 
to the most wealthy of the London publishers. The 
highest offer they could obtain for them in “the Row” was 
one thousand pounds; but Mr. Murray, of Albemarle 
Street, offered three thousand, and with him the transac- 
tion was eventually concluded. This sum was far more 
than Crabbe would have thought of demanding, and was, 
indeed, beyond his highest expectations. He came up 
to town to settle the business. When he had received 
the bills for the £3000, his two friends earnestly advised 
him to deposit them without delay in some safe hands; 
but no, he must “take them with him to ‘Trowbridge, 
and show them to his son John. They would hardly 
believe in his good luck at home if they did not see the 
bills.” 

So much for liberal payment; now as to “ knowledge 
of commodity.” 

The authors of “ Rejected Addresses,” a work full of 
wit, and containing the most successful imitations of 
popular authors that have ever been published, could 
find no one among the gentlemen of “the Row” who would 
undertake to print their manuscript. All their applica- 


tions: were met with refusal and rekuff, if not with jeers 
and sarcasm. At last they had recourse to Mr. John 
Miller, then residing at Bow Street, Covent Garden. 
“ No sooner had this gentleman looked over the manu- 
script than he immediately offered to take on himself all 
the risk of the publication, and divide the profits: if 


profit should accrue.” So rapid was the success of the 
work, that Miller advised the authors to collect some 
“Tmitations of Horace” which hed appeared anony- 
mously in the “ Monthly Mirror,” offering to publish 
them on the same terms. They did so accordingly, and, 
as new editions of the “ Rejected Addresses” were 
called for in quick succession, they were shortly enabled 
to sell their share in the copyright of the two books to 
Miller for a thousand pounds. 

The above instance, so honourable to the publisher, 
is an example of success on what may be called the 
“mutual system,” a plan of publication which, as a rule, 
we .are far from recommending. An instance of. pub- 
lishing. on the same plan, with a very different result, 
is recorded by Cobbett. He made over his first ms. to 
Mr. Bradford, of Philadelphia, with an agreement that 
he was to share the profits equally. When the pub- 
lisher rendered him an account of the sales, the 
amount which was placed to the author’s credit was 
“only one shilling and sevenpence-halfpenny currency 
(or about elevenpence three farthings sterling), quite 
entirely free of all deductions whatsoever.” . This was 
the first and the last time that Cobbett ever did business 
on the “mutual system.” This plan of publishing is 
yet still common, and is likely to endure, because it 
saves the author both trouble and risk; but, as before 
stated, it is not an advisable plan ; for, unless a book so 
published prove popular, and likely to run for a consi- 
derable time, it is not, for reasons appreciated by the 
trade, to the publisher's interest to push it far beyond 
the paying point. It often happens in such a case that 
the author’s gains may be set down in a single figure, 
while near half the impressions of the book remain in 
the publisher’s stock. Perhaps the author is simple 
enough to imagine that he can claim his half of the 
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copies thus remaining, and dispose of them himself. 
No such thing. Hecan generally buy up the publisher’s 
share of them if he will make a liberal offer; or he may 
sell his own share to the publisher if the latter is dis- 
posed to bid for it; but the publisher never surrenders 
@ moiety of the books, since it would not suit him to 
have the author as a rival in his trade, and perhaps 
underselling him. 

In estimating the probable profits of a book—of 
which we will suppose he prints a thousand copies—the 
author who prints for the first time will make a very 
different calculation from that which will: stare him in 
the face in his publisher’s account. Say that he fixes 
the price at ten shillings: he has a vision of £500 as 
the net proceeds of the whole, and he is apt to imagine 
that the publisher will hand him over the £500, minus 
the cost of printing and binding, and the two per- 
centages of twenty-five to the bookseller, and ten more 
for publishing charges; the whole of which items may 
amount, according to his reckoning, to something over 
£200. He is appalled when, the account reaching him 
at the end of the year, he finds that, instead of near 
£300, he has but the merest trifle, if; indeed, he has any- 
thing, toreceive. He finds, besidesthe cost of printing and 
binding, a large sum down for advertising; he sees that 
of the thousand copies some three or four score have 
been given away to reviewers; he sees, in addition to 
the printer’s covenanted charge per sheet, a round sum 
added for corrections which he has himself made in the 
proof-sheets; he now learns for the first time that his 
books are accounted for in dozens of thirteen each, by 
which he loses some eight per cent., the greater part of 
which, in the case of volumes of such a price, goes into 
the publisher’s pocket. Of the thousand copies a certain 
number yet remain on hand, and perhaps these may 
constitute the sole profit of the author even when the 
book has been well received and reckoned a success. 

The success of a book may depend greatly on the 
choice of a publisher. Although most houses will 
willingly publish any work of a well-known author, it is 
to the author’s interest to be careful whom he selects. 
Many houses have their special class of works, for which 
they are known in the trade—one, for instance, publish- 
ing divinity and theology; another, works on science; 
a third, works on natural history; a fourth meddles 
solely with school-books ; a fifth prefers religious fictions ; 
a sixth, legal works; a seventh, novels and romances }; 
while an eighth will accept anything on the side of the 
Church of England, and a ninth deals exclusively in 
books by Nonconforming writers. It is obvious that, 
without some care in the matter, a good book may beso 
badly placed as to have but a poor chance of success, or 
even so-as to ensure its failure. It is not always pos- 
sible, however, for an untried author to secure the pub- 
lisher of his choice, even when he (the author) takes all 
the risk upon himself, as men who pride themselves on 
their repute are apt to refuse to be the agents of mere 
tyros in literature. 

When a new book is printed and bound, and ready to 
be brought out, the first step of the publisher is to 
“subscribe” it, as it is termed; that is, to send an agent 
round with a copy of it to all the publishers in London, 
and receive their orders for as many copies as they will 
take. As a rule, every publisher will take as many 
copics as he thinks he can sell: he does this as much for 
his own sake as for that of his fellow-trader, because, as 
he is constantly publishing books himself, and of course 
subscribing them, he knows that he will meet from others 
| the encouragement he gives them. This “ subscribing” 





is a criticaltime for the author; and if he have made a 
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bad choice of a publisher, his mistake may now prove 
mischievous, if not fatal to his prospects. A publisher 
who is new in the trade, or who has recently failed, or 
who has but a poor business connection, or one who goes 
against the general interests of “the Row” by touting 
his own books, or who is niggardly and discouraging 
to others—such men will make but a sorry affair of the 
subscription, and will dispose of no more copies than the 
others are absolutely obliged to take. On the other 
hand, the old experienced firms, who can dispose of a 
round number of copies of almost anything will gene- 
rally get their own books well subscribed, and that for 
a reason too obvious to be mistaken. Instances some- 
times occur of books “ subscribing” on the first day to 
the whole extent, and beyond, of the entire impression, 
so that a second edition has to be ordered from the 
printer ere the first is twenty-four hours old. 

Some authors, misliking the notion of enriching pub- 
lishers and remaining poor themselves, have rebelled 
against the established mode of doing business, and had 
recourse to other modes. Now and then we meet with 
a volume bearing on the title-page the ominous and 
suggestive words, “ Published by the Author.” We 
know well enough what this means, and can read the 
story of the writer’s past experience as plainly as though 
he had devoted a score or two of pages to the setting 
of it forth. We see him in imagination glowering and 
biting his lips over the balance-sheet of his last pub- 
lished work, which was also in all probability his first, 
and which informs him that, after the sale of a thousand 
copies of a book which cost him several months of close 
application, and embodied the cream of the experience 
of his life, his share of the profits is exactly £7 17s. 6d. 
The account is to him utterly inexplicable, and he is 
ashamed to demand a sight of the vouchers that might 
make it intelligible; he resolves, therefore, in his indig- 
nation, to be his own publisher for the future. Of the 
writers who make this experiment once, few ever repeat 
it, unless, as has been the case in some few instances, 
they become booksellers as well as authors: indeed, a 
bookseller, in a sense, an author must be who is his own 
publisher ; and he is pretty sure to find that, expensive 
as is the machinery of “the Row,” it is less so than any 
which he can himself bring into operation. Examples 
are not wanting, however, of writers who have made, 
and that with success, a dogged stand against the cus- 
toms of the trade. Thus there are works on divinity, 
as well as on science, which the booksellers cannot obtain 
on the established terms of twenty-five per cent. profit, 
and which therefore they never keép in stock; and 
there are also books which are not liable even to the ten 
per cent. of the publisher, and which, in consequence, 
he is at no pains to dispose of, and will only procure on 
commission, and is apt to report as “out of print” to 
those who order them. The blue-books published by 
the Legislature are not subject to the publishers’ and 
booksellers’ percentages, and it is for this reason that 
they are sold in the first instance only by the appointed 
Government agents. The most remarkable instance of 
a successful resistance to the publishers’ despotic rule 
that we know of was afforded by the late Dr. John 
Trusler, the originator and vendor of the manuscript 
sermons so fiercely characterized by Cowper in “The 
Task,” and the author or compiler of some two hundred 
voiumes besides. He lived to a very advanced age, and 
continued to write, or to dictate to an amanuensis, up 
to eighty-five, dying in 1820. For half a century he 
held out against the rule of “the Row,” reserving to 
himself a full ten per cent. more than he would have 
had under the usual percentages. He managed the 





matter by appointing an agent who sold the whole of 
his books, and his only, and who allowed the retail book- 
sellers but twenty per cent. It is suggestive that, almost 
immediately after his death, the whole of his works, 
many of which were of real practical value, passed 
rapidly into oblivion, and soon ceased ever to be inquired 
for. 

The business of publishing in the present day is 
totally different from what it was a century ago; and 
the difficulty of making a book known to readers is 
much greater than it was, and is becoming greater still 
day by day. The single advertisement, a few times re- 
peated, which in Johnson’s time informed all the reading 
world of the appearance of a new book, is now of no 
manner of use: the announcement must be repeated 
again and again, and that in all the literary organs of 
the day; and even if this be done for weeks, the pro- 
bability is, in the case of an unknown or little known 
writer, that no sooner does the advertising cease than 
the work is forgotten. Then, in addition to this ex- 
pensive advertising, the book must be reviewed in news- 
papers, reviews, magazines, etc., the more the better; 
and, as each reviewer must be furnished with a copy of 
the book, a very serious deduction is thus unavoidably 
made from the number of copies sold. The worst fea- 
ture of this part of the business is the fact that nineteen- 
twentieths of the books thus presented to reviewers find 
their way into the market, which in a manner they fore- 
stall to the author’s damage; for such copies are always 
readily sold at a percentage under the regular price, and 
there is a class of men who live by this traffic, and are 
ever ready to buy up the “review copies.” Base and 
dishonest as this practice is, it is all but universal, and 
there are even journals which make a point of applying 
for copies of expensive books (when such are not sent 
to them) for the sole sake of the profit in sellmg them. 
Books are continually being published which never de- 
fray the cost of printing and advertising, and which 
only continue to be advertised from time to time for the 
sake of getting off the stock in hand, which would else 
be but waste-paper. 

Some two hundred years ago a species of fraud 
had crept into the publishing trade, which could easily 
be practised when publishers were their own printers, 
but which the altered circumstances and, it is to be 
assumed, the superior principles of the profession in our 
day have put an end to. Old Dr. Fuller, the wise and 
witty, complains of it loudly in an article appended to 
his “History of the University of Cambridge.” He 
appears to have contracted with one John Williams, in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, for the publication of his works, 
and to have agreed to receive so much for every edition 
of them that was called for. He discovered, however; 
after a time, that, so far as he was concerned, they all 
“stuck at the third edition,” and never arrived at a 
fourth, though they often passed through the press; the 
publisher striking off additional copies as fast as he 
needed them, and rendering no account to the author. 
The same Williams published Bishop Pearson’s great 
work on the Creed, and turned that also to his private 
advantage in the same dishonest way. 

We may notice a curious phenomenon in the depart- 
ment of fiction, which most observant readers must have 
remarked at times, while few probably could explain it. 
We refer to the publication every season of a number of 
queer compositions. in the shape of novels and romances, 
which have little or no recommendation in point of 
talent, but which come out pretentiously in three volumes 
at the standing price of £1 11s. 6d., and find their way 
into the circulating libraries both of London and the 
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provinces. How comes it to pass that, seeing they are 
rarely worth any one’s attention, they are published at 
all? The truth is that these hooks are mostly the 
productions of untried authors, which, after traversing 
jn manuscript the whole of London, have been rejected 
by one publisher after another, and have at length gra- 
vitated, so to speak, to the level of a peculiar class, who 
do business in a peculiar way. They give nothing for 
the copyright, or next to nothing; and sometimes they 
even receive money from the author, who pays for the 
pleasure of seeing himself in print, or perhaps for the 
chance of obtaining a literary footing. The books are 
seldom even decently printed, and never correctly : they 
are not printed in London, or by country printers who 
pay journeymen, but are handed over to apprentices, who, 
acting on the principle “fiat experimentum in corpore 
vili,” learn their business in this sort of practice as 
“barbers learn to shave by shaving fools.” By this 
economic management the cost of printing is less than 
half what it would be in a respectable London printing- 
office. The impression is always very small, varying 
from some three hundred to five hundred copies; but, as 
the price is high, and the circulating libraries must, in 
order to keep faith with their subscribers, take a certain 
number of copies, the outlay is sure to be covered, 
though the profit cannot be very large. All that, of 
course, is a matter of calculation simple ehough ; so that 
the publisher rarely loses by these undertakings; and, 
indeed, he need not lose at all, unless, in the hope of 
greater gain, he speculate upon disposing of a larger 
number of copies than he is sure to get rid of. Now 
and then, but the circumstance is rare, a book so pub- 
lished will make its way, and subsequently reappear in 
a better form and under more worthy auspices. 

The disposal of what are called “remnants,” that is, 
of the copies of books which remain on hand after the 
demand for them has ceased, has exercised the ingenuity 
of publishers time out of mind. We have ourselves, in 
times long past, seen piles of a book that did not sell— 
piles as big as haycocks—packed in huge cases, and 
shipped off to America to take their chance there. A 
common plan is to reduce the price, and “subscribe” 
them a second time through the trade. A less candid 
method than this is to delete the title-page and print a 
new one bearing the words “Second Edition,” at the 
same time advertising the work anew, with recom- 
mendatory puffs from the reviews. When all other 
expedients fail, the remnants get carted off to the auc- 
tioneer, and are sold to the highest bidder. They are 
bought up by a class of men who deal in little else, and 
some of whom supply the country libraries with novels 
and romances in any number, at the uniform rate of a 
shillinga volume. One is sometimes staggered, on look- 
ing over the catalogues of these worthies, to see there 
the titles of books which have been but a comparatively 
short time published, and which are yet unsold in great 
numbers on the booksellers’ shelves. It is from the 
dealers in remnants that the second-hand booksellers 
get a round number of the new books which they vend 
at second-hand prices. Their stocks comprise all the 
old standard works, of a portable size, in the language, 
as well American as English, in addition to the current 
publications, and they are to be found in such multitudes 
in the “ book-walks” of London as defy calculation, and 
literally occupy whole miles of shelves. 

Before concluding these rambling notes, it will not be 
out of place to point attention to the relation which pre- 
vails now nearly all over the country between the retail 
bookseller and the public, and which has placed the 
former in a position which prevents him from getting a 
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living by his trade. The bookseller, unlike all other 
traders, is open to the mercy of his customers, because 
the customers know that books are bought from the 
publishers at twenty-five per cent. below the published 
price, and thinking, or affecting to think, that twenty- 
five per cent. is too large a profit, consider themselves 
justified in demanding an abatement. So successful 
have they been in this demand, that few booksellers 
now think of resisting it, but most of them, sur- 
rendering two-thirds of their profit, advertise their 
willingness to abate their prices by one-sixth, or two- 
pence in the shilling. A moment’s thought must con- 
vince any one that the trader cannot live on the 
profit left to him of a penny in the shilling; but the 
public, saturated with the love of a bargain, refuse to 
give him more, and he is driven to other expedients to 
make up his income. Thus he deals in stationery, 
fancy articles, bijowx, and various other things, as 
cutlery, papier-maché goods, perfumes, smelling-bottles, 
ete. upon which he can make a profit to a large 
amount without the buyer’s knowledge. In order to 
have fair play, the bookseller should be on a level with 
other tradesmen. The prices of books ought not to be- 
fixed, but they should be bought and sold as other goods 
are, the public not being allowed to be privy to the 
transaction. A bookseller is thought extortionate if he 
insist on a gain of twenty-five per cent., although his 
losses from unsaleable stock are enormous; but no one 
complains of the perfumer making a gain of a hundred 
and fifty, or two hundred per cent. on his outlay; or of 
the druggist, whose gain is still more; or of a score of 
other trades, all averaging over cent. per cent. in their 
profits. These gains are never called in question, 
simply because the buyers have no positive data to go 
upon, never being admitted behind the scenes. But, 
anomalous as is the position of the bookseller, we confess. 
there appears to be no practical way of affording him 
speedy relief. 





BEAR-HUNTING. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ WILD SPORTS IN TEXAS.”” 
T'HE more we sce of any wild animal, and the better we 
become acquainted with its habits, the more is our 
admiration called forth. Traits of character are dis- 
covered, and instinct so nearly resembles reason that 
we can draw no line as to where one ends and the other 
begins. 

The bear, perhaps, of all the beasts of chase, displays 
most mind in his life and habits. The she-bear, when 
about to become a mother, seeks the hollow of some tall 
tree where she may best be able to defend her young 
ones from their enemies. The male at this season leaves. 
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his mate alone, and seeks a comfortable den at some 
distance, either beneath some projecting rock or beneath 
some gigantic tree-root, where he may rest undisturbed 
by the cries of the little bears. Only a bear would act 
upon this idea, though it is not an unnatural one after 
all. Buried in the deepest canebrakes, or amongst the 
prostrate trunks of fallen forest-trees, bears seem con- 
tented to pass their unsocial days, and it is only atnight 
that they venture forth after sundown to surprise some 
pig or invade some cornfield. Even in the non-torpid 
season the bear spends all the day in his bed asleep, and, 
even when disturbed by the hunter’s dog, he only gives 
a grunt or two of disapprobation, and, like the sluggard, 
he seems disposed for a little more sleep, and a little 
more slumber, and a little more folding of the paws for 
rest, till the full chorus of the gathering pack awakens 
him to the extent of the peril. 

The bear is not particular what food he eats: cornand 
pork, fruit or seeds, all are welcome to his appetite. Far 
south in Louisiana and Texas the gets fat upon the 
sugar-cane, upon pecan-nuts, wild grapes, sweet acorns, 
persimmons, the ears of young maize; whilst the old 
rotten log is pulled to pieces that he may feast upon the 
fat grubworm and wood-beetle, and he searches as 
busily for these as the wild turkey or woodpecker. A 
juicy, tender sucking-pig he prefers; but, if such is not 
convenient, he. will content himself with a full-grown 
hog. ‘This weakness for pork often costs the bear very 
dearly, as the remonstrances of the pig often reach his 
owner’s ears, or, at any rate, those of his hounds, and 
their furious’ baying leads to the bear being “treed,” 
when the riflo settles the account. 

The bear’s fondness for honey is well known, and he 
is a terrible annoyance to the industrious wild bees: if 
he once discovers a “ bee-tree,”’ he rarely leaves it till 
he has robbed it. His shaggy fur protects him from 
the stings of the honest insects he is despoiling, and. he 
thrusts into the hollow his huge paws and brings them 
out covered with honey, which he leisurely sucks off 
with a philosophical indifference wonderful to behold. 
If, however, one or two of the buzzing, angry insects 
succeed in planting their stings in a tender place, the 
bear looses his hold imstamtly, rolls down to the ground, 
and runs off whinimg like a stung child. ‘This is only a 
short retreat ; for, forgetting the pain, he retarms again 
and again until he thas completed the robbery. 

In a-state of captivity in ‘the Southern States, where 
a tame bear on a plantation is no rarity, they have been 
known to show strong anti<testotal principles. A 
Spaniard who Aept a drinking-house’ in New Orleans 
had an enormows black bear, who had wontracted such 
a love for his whiskey-toddy that, unless#upplied with it, 
he became quite troublesome and unruly. “ Fuddled,” 
he rolled from side to side, leered, smiled, whined, and 
was loving or savage by turns. 

Although bears are caught occasionally in traps, it is 
rare for them to remain there very long; for the trap 
must be strong indeed that can hold a full-grown bear. 
Guns are often set for them, and many are thus killed 
each year; but, as this is simply assassination, it can 
have no place in a description of bear-hunting. 

The Southern planters used, more than any other 
Americans, to indulge in the wild sports of the forest ; 
and parties were frequently made up to pass days, often 
weeks, in the woods, when, with hound, and horn, and 
rifle-cracks, they aroused the game in some wild region 
far away from any settlement, in a style which was more 
novel than pleasant to the beasts themselves. Having 
lived a long time in the South-west, and being never 
raore at home than when I had a gun or rifle in my hand, 
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I have joined hundreds of these parties; and now that I 
cannot go upon a real hunt, I try to carry myself back 
again to those greenwood aisles by fighting my battles 
over again. 

It is a good many years now since I was invited by 
Major Cumming to make one of a party of more than a 
dozen who were going upon a camp-hunt in a swampy 
wilderness on the ‘I'rinity river, which was rightly 
named “The Thicket,’ and which was known to be alive 
with game. 

“ Old Ben Rush is sure to join us, so sport ’s certain,” 
said the major, as he said good-bye to me upen receiving 
my promise to make one. 

As we had two days’ journey upon horseback, I took 
only my double-shot gun. This, I hoped, when loaded 
with buck-shot, would answer for any game I might 
meet with at close quarters. Had I known the contempt 
this would bring down upon me in the redoubtable 
Ben’s opinion, I should have brought a rifle at all 
risks. 

“You're one of them thar city counter-skippers, I 
guess,” said old Ben, after I had been introduced to 
him, “ by the look of the tool you carry.” 

“No,” I replied; “I hope some day to be a hunter, 
and I can, upon oceasion, use the rifle now. -You, I 
suppose, never use anything else ?” 

“Well, I don’t pretend to use anything else,” said 
Ben, in a tone of disgust. “ Who wants.a gun as full 
of shot as a "bacea-pod of seed? What does arey a 
animal care for a peppering ef you don’t cut his vitals? 
A bar ud on’y laugh at such a tool as yourn, ’cept you 
war right atop of him.” 

“Ts a bear so tenacious of life, then?” I asked. 

“ Stranger, it’s a bar’s natur to live, and a bar is un- 
common particular about it. No! a bar don’t dic easy. 
You pop him with a little trifling bullet, and he pays no 
more attention to it than he does to a ’skeeter-bite. To 
stop-a bar, mind you, to stop him right in his tracks. at 
sixty or a hundred yards off, wants a chunk of lead 
like this”—-and he took an ounce bullet from his 
pocket—\a shooting-iron like this, and some one behind 
it as can bark a branch and yet not knock the dew-drops 
off the leaves.” 

“I don’t suppose I shall ever be able to aim so deli- 
cately as all that,’ I said; “still a shot-gun’s useful at 
times; for instance, you would not think of shooting a 
snipe or a quail with a rifle.” 

“ No, I should not,” said Ben, emphatically : “I should 
think of half a thousand things afore I should think of 
wasting powder and lead on such no-account trash. I 
never shoot at nothing as has not got marrow in its 
bones. Why, my rifle ud knock such trifles clean out 
of .existence. I never shoot at anything that is not 
game.” 

“ And are not birds game ?” 

“ Prec-haps they may be. Pree-haps such trash may 
do for settlement-people; for human nature is naturally 
a hunter, and it will come out. Shot-guns and birds 
may do for towns; it’s the best they can get, and pree- 
haps it ar better than nothmg. Ive known an out-and- 
out bar-dog take to catching rats when it had. the mis- 
fortune to be carried to a town.” 

Luckily, I was not the only one armed with a shot- 
gun: at least half the party were armed in a similar 
manner. 

As soon as the first indications of morning were given 
by the twitterings of the birds, all aroused themselves 
for the coming bear-huat. 

The pack was a large one, and composed of all kinds 
and ages; some quiet and reserved old hounds, who 
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BEAR-HUNTING. 


knew the business they were upon; others, just past 
puppyhood, and on their first hunt, were ready to run 
rabbits, squirrels, etc. The old hounds went about their 
work utterly indifferent to the yells and barks of the 
younger dogs; though occasionally, as some puppy 
bounded barking by, they would give a glance of con- 
tempt out of the corners of their eyes, as though to say, 
« Jast wait awhile till a bear’s afoot, and then see if you'll 
be so forward.” 

“Keep your eye on Tiger, that black hound there,” 
said the major: “if he speaks, it’s the truth ; you may 
bet high on that.” 

«Just wait till you hear Rock put in a word,” said 
Ben’: “ he never lies. He don’t mean bark, he don’t; he 
means work.” 

Just as he had concluded this speech, Rock stooped 
his nose to the ground, lifted it, inhaled the scent, 
stooped again, as if to make sure, and then gave a long 
howl. 

‘“That’s the music,” shouted old Ben Rush: “ hark 
to Rock, boys !” 

Tiger next joined in, and soon the whole pack were in 
fall cry, and plunging into the forest. With flashing 
eyes the hunters followed; the cane cracked beneath 
their tread, whilst the cry of the hounds came back 
fainter and fainter. 

“He can’t go far that way : the river will stop him,” 
shouted old Ben as he strode along, his voice as clear 
asa bell. “ Come this way, boys, and we'll give him the 
meeting as he comes back; but spread out a bit—don’t 
all keep in a bunch.” , 

After a sharp burst, made up of creeping, crawling, 
and running, as the nature of the jungle permitted, we 
were warned by the increasing distinctness of the dogs’ 
voices that the bear had turned, and was coming back 
on a course parallel to the one he had just gone. 

Occasionally the clamour seemed stationary, the bear 
having evidently turned at bay; then again the sounds 
seemed to come nearer; whilst all of us, except during 
those moments when we paused to listen, pressed for- 
ward to intercept the bear if possible, and get a shot at 
him. Before this could be done, however, a dreadful 
yelling told us that either the bear had determined to 
make a final stand, or else had “ treed.” 

The latter proved to be the case. The bear had climbed 
an enormous ‘tree, and had then descended into a hole 
where the branches forked about forty feet from the 
ground. 

The dogs danced round the tree, scratched the ground, 
or gnawed the roots, perfectly frantic at their game 
having escaped them; and the hunters looked ruefully 
at one another, for there was not an axe in the party. 

“ What’s to be done, Ben?” asked the major. 

“Get him out,” replied Ben. 

“ Ah, it’s all very well to say ‘get him out;’ but 
how’s the question.” 

“ Smoke, to be sure,” said Ben, coolly. “If the tree’s 
hollow to the roots, as it may be, we'll build a fire there ; 
if it ain’t, we'll throw some burning chunks and Spanish 
moss down the hole: never fear, [’ll make him show.” 

As Ben supposed, the tree was hollow to the roots; 
and soon a fire was made at the root of the tree, and 
before long faint wreaths of smoke were seen rising from 
the hole between the forks of the branches, whilst the 
hear could be easily heard moving about and grunting 
Within the tree. Heaps of damp green moss were piled 
upon the fire, and columns of dense black smoke were 
driven by the wind as up a chimney through the hollow 
tree, till the bear could endure it no longer, and soon he 
was seen at the mouth of the hole 
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Old Ben Rush raised his rifie deliberately and fired. 
The bear gave a bound as the bullet struck him, but 
then seemingly crouched down again. Half a dozen 
shot-guns were immediately discharged at him, whilst 
Ben coolly ‘wiped out his rifle with a piece of tow on the 
end of his rod. 

“ Fire away, boys; make a useless.sicve of his hide: I 
would, if I was you,” sneered Ben. 

“ Why, the bear’s dead!” shouted the major, after a 
long inspection. 

“ Well, I should think he was,” said Ben. “ Didn’t I 
shoot? I killed the bar as dead as a herring the first 
fire; but, in course, as long as the other folks chose to 
pepper away it was no business of mine.” 

Satisfied that he had disgraced the shot-guns, Ben pre- 
pared to ascend the tree by the aid of a stout grape-vine 
which had twined around it, and shove the bear from 
the crotch. This bear was destined to cost poor Ben 
dearly, and in its fall revenge its death. 

As soon as Ben had reached the bear, he managed 
with much exertion to push it out, until the height of 
one portion overbalanced the other, when it fell heavily 
down. Rock, anxious to be foremost in the worry as he 
had been in the chase, rushed in too soon: the heavy 
bear, weighing six hundred pounds at least, crashed _ 
down upon the poor dog and broke his back. 

This cast a gloom over us all, whilst poor Ben sor- 
rowed as though he had lost a child. 

“Ah!” he said, as he sat round the camp-fire that 
night, “ poor Rock! when he was a pup I did not think 
him of much account; but he fought his way into notice; 
and see what adog he became! If dogs, as the red-skins 
suppose, go to the happy hunting-grounds, Rock ‘ll 
always have plenty of meat anda kind master, for he 
was a truthful and brave dog.” 





THE WISHING-GATE. 


*T was on a clear bright autumn day 
That cousin John and I 
Strolled in the little winding paths 
That through the meadows lie; 
And far above the wild birds broke the mountain’s solemn hush, 
And close beside, but out of sight, we heard the river rush. 


John was silent, and so was I, 
Never a word we spake, 
Till, with a smile and half a sigh, 
‘He on the silence brake, 
Saying, “ We’re near the ‘ Wishing-Gate,’ and we must linger there; 
For truth in this quaint fancy hides—a wish may be’a prayer.”’ 


We stood there, cousin John and I, 
Beneath the fading trees, 
A sound of singing, sweet and fresh, 
Came to us on the breeze: 
’Twas but some little children by the river-side at play, 
But it seemed a gate in heaven had closed when it had passed away. - 


I know what wish was in my heart, 
God only knows beside ! 
And what John thought I cannot tell: 
I only know he sighed. 
And then we turned away, and went upon our quiet walk, 
Speaking in solemn tones, like theirs who in a churchyard talk. 


That’s ten years since. Five years ago 
A good ship, homeward bound, 
Sank down with her six hundred:souls , 
In sight of English ground, 
John’s chair stood ready at our hearth, his room was decked with flowers ; 
Six hundred homes were desolate, and one of them was ours ! 


And now to-day I stand alone 
Beside the “* Wishing-Gate ;”” 
The walk has tired me very much, 
And it is growing late. 
But this I feel that Death doth keep the troth which Life might break, 
That many a hope which sleeps on earth in heaven shall awake. . 
I. 





THE LEISURE HOUR. 


Vurietics. 


Lives Lost BY THE ReBELLION.—The War Department 
computes the number of deaths in the Union armies, since the 
commencement of the war, at 325,000, and of Southern soldiers 
at 200,000, making at least 525,000 lives that have been lost, 
a part of the costly price paid for the defence of the nation’s 
life. At Gettysburg, 23,000 Union soldiers were killed, 
wounded, or taken prisoners—our greatest loss during one 
campaign. Gen. Grant’s losses, from the time he crossed the 
Rapidan until Lee’s surrender, were about 90,000. Great as 
were our losses, they are far below those incurred in Nuropean 
wars, owing to our superior medical and sanitary arrangements 
and the care of the Government for its troops.—American 
Messenger. 

SneLL Exuipitions.—The Snell Exhibitions were founded in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and were bestowed 
by the testator on the College of Glasgow for the express pur- 
pose of enabling Scotch students to enjoy the benefit of an 
education at the University of Oxford. This endowment has 
ever since been continuously enjoyed by the College of Glasgow, 
not, however, without occasional attempts to wrest it from that 
institution. In 1690, two years after the Revolution, a bill 
was introduced into Parliament by the University of Oxford, 
in accordance with which the Glasgow College would have 
been deprived of these exhibitions; but the bill was thrown 
out on the first reading. More recently an attempt was made 
by certain parties interested in the College of Glenalmond to 
obtain a judicial decision, limiting the enjoyment of these exhi- 
bitions to young men intended for the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, instead of being open, as before, to all religious de- 
nominations; but in the year 1848 this attempt was defeated 
by a judgment of the House of Lords on appeal. We venture 
to say that no endowment connected with Oxford University 
has had more beneficial effects than that to which the right 
of Glasgow College was thus solemnly affirmed. Its benefits 
have been enjoyed by a series of eminent men, such as Adam 
Smith, author of the “‘ Wealth of Nations,” Lord Moncrieff, Sir 
William Hamilton, John Gibson Lockhart, the present Bishop 
of London, and John Inglis himself, now the Lord Justice- 
Clerk ; while a number of unsuccessful competitors have been, 
perhaps, equally benefited by the industrious study incident 
to the competition.—Edinburgh Courant. 


INFLUENCE OF RaccED Scuoo1rs.—At a public meeting of 
the friends of the Ormond Street Ragged School, Manchester, 
held on the 27th November, 1865, Mr. T. Wright, well known 
for his benevolent labours in connection with prisons, stated 
that, out of six hundred prisoners confined at that time in the 
New Bailey prison, only four were juveniles. He could re- 
member the time when, out of two hundred prisoners confined 
in the same prison, no less than fifty had been juveniles. The 
decrease he attributed to the influence of ragged schools. 

Tue One Tu1neo Nerprut.—Give every kind of knowledge 
its due attention and respect; but what science is to be com- 
pared to the knowledge of Christ crucified? Had a traveller 
lost his way in some desert, where he had wandered till he 
was fainting with hunger and thirst, for what would he first 
ask? For music? for paintings? No! he would ask for 
bread—for water. Anything else offered him would be a 
mocking of his misery. 

Ecco or THE Moa-Birp.—At a recent meeting of the Zoolo- 
gical Society, at their rooms in Hanover Square, Mr. Stevens 
(whose celebrated auction mart in Covent Garden is so well 
and widely known as the emporium of cwrios) exhibited an 
egg of the moa, recently consigned to him for sale from New 
Zealand. The egg is not perfect, although it has the appear- 
ance of being so, when looked at ensconced in its elaborate 
mahogany box, fixed on a cushion most fancifully trimmed. 
The under side is broken, but the fragments are carefully pre- 
served and kept in a glazed drawer fitting the case, so that it 
can be repaired by the purchaser if he so desires. The esti- 
mated value of this wondrous egg is £300, £250 having been 
refused (so, at least, it is stated). The fortunate finders 
deemed the prize so precious that they insured it in the sum 
of £1000, lest harm should befall it crossing the sea. The 
length is rather over nine inches, the breadth six inches and 
about aneighth. Thecolouris a soiled white, minute striations 
marking it in the direction of its longer axis. On looking at 
this well-nigh “ golden egg,” the first impression was that of 
disappointment. In size it certainly fell very far short of 
what we had anticipated in the egg of so gigantic a bird as 





the moa. It had also a very cassowary-like appearance, and 
was not so reptilian in character as the eggs of the wingless 
birds of New Zealand and Australia are known to be. Take 
the apteryx, as an example: the egg of the apteryx is very 
long, and in shape approximates that of the snake, and when 
incubating the bird only sits on about a third of the egg, the 
remaining two-thirds being buried in the earth—a very turtle- 
like type of habit. The moa, we imagined, would much resemble 
it in its habits and form of the egg; but, as Professor Owen 
seems to say it is a moa’s egg (the Moa ingens), there remains 
“no loop to hang a doubt upon.” The discovery of this rarity 
is a somewhat curious story. Itappears some workmen were 
employed in tearing down an old building, or what is the more 
probable version, removing gravel, when a cellar, according to 
one story, a cave in the other, was revealed ; in whichever it 
was, the dried mummy-like body of a native, of the male sex, 
was discovered. The body, laid on its back, had in its hands 
this wonderful egg. The arms were bent, so as to bring the 
egg just overthe mouth—the position an idler might assume 
who lay on his back and sucked an orange. The assumption 
is that the egg was placed in the dead man’s hands by his 
relatives, from a belief all savages have that the spirit of the 
departed needs sustenance on its journey to the happy hunting 
grounds. This is a universal custom with all the North- 
western American Indians, even to killing human slaves, 
horses, anddogs. Moccasins, dried meat, berries, and tobacco 
are invariably placed in the coffin with the dead. The living 
victims are slaughtered close to the place of burial, and for 
some time their remains rigidly guarded from the attacks of 
wild animals. The discovery of this moa’s egg is curious and 
valuable, as affording another link in the chain of the extinct 
bird’s history. There are several other eggs extant: one in 
the College of Surgeons, another was recently sold by Professor 
Tennant, and there are others in Continental museums. [The 
moa’s egg has been since offered for sale at Mr. Stevens’s auction 
mart, but failed to realize anything like the amount its pos- 
sessors anticipated. The sum of £100 was bid, at which price 
it was bought in. We are informed £200 will now be gladly 
accepted !] 3. K. LORD. 

THE CHRIsTIAN IN THE Wortp.—A Christian merchant on 
*Change is not called to show any difference in his mere exterior 
carriage from another merchant. He gives areasonable answer 
if he is asked a question. He does not fanatically intrude 
religion into every sentence he utters; he does not suppose 
his religion to be inconsistent with the common interchange 
of civilities. He is affable and courteous; he can ask the news 
of the day, and take up any public topic of conversation. But 
is he, therefore, not different from other men? He is like 
another merchant in the mere exterior circumstance, which is 
least in God’s regard ; but, in his taste, his views, his science, 
his hopes, his happiness, he is as different from those around 
him as light is from darkness. He “ waits for the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” who never passes, perhaps, through 
the thoughts of those he talks with but to be neglected and 
despised.— Richard Cecil. 

Wonverrun GrowtTs or a Western City.—At the inangu- 
ration ceremonies of the new Board of Trade building in 
Chicago, a noble edifice erected for the uses of that body, the 
President, C. A. Randolph, adduced many facts illustrating 
the almost incredible business growth of that young city of the 
West. In 1830 it was but a trading post and an Indian 
agency, with a population of only 70 souls. Now its popula 
tion is estimated at 196,000. The first wheat exported from 
it by lake was in 1838, amounting to 78 bushels. Corn began 
to be exported in 1847, amounting to 67,135 bushels. No 
provisions were exported till 1845. In 1864 the shipments of 
grain were 47,124,000 bushels, being 7,600,000 bushels less 
than in 1863, owing to short crops. Of live stock, in 1864 
there were shipped 536,437 hogs and 262,446 cattle. There 
were packed that year 92,459 cattle and 760,514 hogs, being 
464,000 less hogs shipped and packed than in 1863. The 
lumber trade of Chicago has for years exceeded that of any 
other city. That district paid more to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue: for the year ending January 20, 1864, by 
427,863 dollars than any other district in the country. Until 
1850 there were no railroads in Chicago ; now it is the centre 
of a network of iron roads radiating in all directions. The log 
hut in which the first white child was born in Chicago was 
recently pulled down on the day that child was married. 





